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This paper is divided into five major sections. After this 


we describe the forces that seem to make 


brief introduction, 
expansion compelling. In the third section we review the obstacles 
-- both spoken and unspoken -- to expansion. The fourth section 
discusses the purpose and primary functions of the National Office 
and its relationship with the six Associates. The final section 

explores three other key issues ASPIRA needs to address before it 
Can expand: procedures and models for bringing in new affiliates, 
target populations and criteria for expansion, and the structure of 


the board of directors. 
Before we move ahead, however, we want to acknowledge the 
importance and effectiveness of ASPIRA's programs and the deep 
commitment of everyone who is involved with the organization. As 
we conducted our interviews we -heard remarkable stories and were 
provided with glowing testimony about the difference ASPIRA has 
made to young Puerto Ricans and other Latinos. 
meant lifted horizons, new opportunities, and invaluable counsel- 
ing, training,and support. ASPIRA clearly has made it possible for 
countless young Latinos to envision and achieve radically different 
futures from those that may have seemed preordained for them. 
While it is true that ASPIRA has some difficult issues to confront 
and decisions to make, we believe that what will motivate and 
enable you to move successfully through this process is the common 
Commitment you all share to make the ASPIRA process available to as 
many young people as possible. 
We know that many of the issues raised in this paper have been 
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discussed previously by ASPIRA. The problem, as we understand it 
is that you have not been able to reach closure on them. In some 
cases, decisions were made by one set of board members, only to be 
revisited and revised by another. In other cases, discussions 
ended in frustration and the issues had to be tabled since no 
agreement could be reached. 

We think you all realize the importance of resolving these 
issues now, for lack of closure has been immobilizing ASPIRA and 
keeping it from moving ahead, not just with expansion, but on other 
fronts as well. We have therefore made recommendations that we 
believe you should either adopt or modify at the retreat or, we 
have, in cases where there is less pressure to decide or where the 
issue is more complex, outlined a process for decision-making that 
we believe you should follow. .We urge you to come to this meeting 
with a willingness to come at these issues with a fresh perspective 
and to plug away until you reach resolution. 


II. FORCES FAVORING EXPANSION 


The majority of people we interviewed support the idea of 
expansion and cite four arguments in its favor. The first 
and most compelling is that ASPIRA has developed an extraordinarily 
successful model that ought to be made far more widely available to 
Latino youth. Everyone in ASPIRA shares a deep sense of pride and 
conviction about the effectiveness of the ASPIRA process and the 
positive difference ASPIRA's programs are making in the lives of 
Latino youth. Aspirantes provide ready and enthusiastic testimony 


to the model's success. Many would never have tried to succeed 
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without ASPIRA. In light of the school drop-out rate among Latino 
youth -- and among Puerto Rican youth in particular -- and the lags 
in Latino social, economic, and educational advancement, it seems 
almost antithetical to its mission for ASPIRA not to make sure that 
its proven leadership, empowerment, and educational programs reach 
as many Latino youth as possible 

Second, the current interest in education -- coupled with a 
rising concern about the plight of the nation's rapidly increasing 
Latino population -- provides ASPIRA with a unique window of 
opportunity. The potential for funding as well as political and 
community support for ASPIRA's programs has never been greater and 
ASPIRA needs to seize this opportunity before it passes. 

Third, there is a widespread belief in ASPIRA that growth will 
lead both to greater visibility, for the organization and to greater 
political clout, particularly at the national level. This higher 
profile, in turn, should make it easier to leverage and attract 
financial support both for the existing associates as well as for 
new ASPIRA groups. It should also better position ASPIRA to 
influence public policies regarding the education of Latino youth. 

Finally, there are numerous communities that have been 
clamoring for ASPIRA's services for some time. If ASPIRA does not 
respond to their requests for help in developing the ASPIRA model 
locally, it is likely that other organizations in these communities 
will adapt ASPIRA's model and fill the current void. 

III. OBSTACLES TO EXPANSION 


All of these seem to be such strong and convincing reasons 
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for expansion that we had assumed that everybody in ASPIRA had 
bought into expansion as a very high priority; indeed, the organi- 
zation's records showed that expansion had been adopted as a key 
priority in the National office's strategic plan and in its 1988-89 
annual plan. 

We were therefore quite surprised to find, the deeper we got 
into our interviewing, that the mandate for expansion is not as 
Clear or strong as we had assumed it to be. While hardly anyone 
opposes expansion -- for in ASPIRA, we suspect, that would be 
almost like opposing motherhood -- it is unclear to us whether 
expansion is really a top priority for ASPIRA. There is no doubt 
about the National staff's enthusiasm, but whether ASPIRA's leader- 
ship supports expansion strongly enough to give the National office 
a clear green-light to move forward is, in our judgment, in 
question. 

One sign of mixed feelings about expansion is the fact that 
since the initial expansion beyond New York only one new associate 
(Florida) has been added, and that was eight years ago, although 
groups in at least half a dozen states have expressed a desire to 
start ASPIRA groups in their localities. Similarly, only one state 
associate, New Jersey, has significantly expanded beyond an 
essentially single-city focus, although Pennsylvania is beginning 
to do so guided by a five-year plan. 

We understand that there are a number of questions that the 
organization has felt it had to answer before it could proceed with 


expansion -- questions regarding target population, the criteria 
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for expansion, the procedures and models for bringing in new 
groups, the role of the national office in expansion, and the 

implications of growth for ASPIRA's structure and governance. 

Indeed, those questions, which ASPIRA specifically asked MAG to 
address, must be answered before ASPIRA can proceed and we will 
deal with them in Section V below. 


However, the more we learned and understood about ASPIRA, 
the more we began to feel that there are three key factors that 
Seem to be impeding or constraining ASPIRA's efforts to expand. 

A. Local Orientation 

The first is ASPIRA's fundamentally local orientation 
ASPIRA was born as an autonomous, community-based New York group, 
and as new Associates were created, they, too, became autonomous 
and their main focus and identity continued to be local. In our 
judgment, this local focus and control make sense for ASPIRA, since 
most of the organization's work -- its clubs, its educational 
counseling and drop-out programs, its work to reform city public 
School systems -- occurs at the local level and must be shaped to 
fit local needs. But this local orientation also has other 
consequences, which have important implications for expansion 

To begin with, most of the people associated with ASPIRA and 
the vast majority of those who serve on the national board identify 
very strongly, if not exclusively, with their local Associate and 
are very preoccupied with local needs and processes. For them, 
quite understandably, local needs and concerns are primary and 


national concerns and needs are at best secondary and, in some 


cases, marginal. 

Indeed, while the National office's literature describes the 
ASPIRA Association as a National organization with ten offices in 
five states, Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia, we think 


that, in reality, ASPIRA comes closer to being a loose coi 


der- 


ation of autonomous, local groups who see the National office's 


role as serving and producing resources for them. The Associates 
appear to be very protective of their autonomy, wary of national 
control, and reluctant to do anything that might shift power to the 
National. While the Associates may, 
of an expanded ASPIRA that would have greater national voice and 
visibility, we sense that there are mixed feelings about moving in 
any direction that would give the National office a high-profile, 
leadership role. 

B. Funding Concerns 

The second constraint on expansion is a whole set of funding 
concerns that seem to be difficult to talk about frankly but that 
are definitely coloring the expansion debate. Among these concerns 
are 
1f new Associates are added, won't this mean that 
ASPIRA's limited supply of national resources would have 
to be split up among more groups in smaller shares? 
If the National office focusses on getting resources for 
and providing assistance to new ASPIRA groups, won't this 
result in less resources and less assistance for existing 


Associates? 
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The National office is already in a deficit situation; 
where is the new money for expansion to come from and 
will new obligations only increase the deficit? 
Isn't there a substantial risk that new groups will run 
into financial difficulties and only drain ASPIRA's 
national resources even further? Isn't it better to be 
a smaller but strong organization rather than to risk 


expansion to groups that are not ready and that might 


fail? 
Clearly, these are legitimate concerns, particularly 
given the tightness of funding for the Associates and the rather 
But until 


precarious financial situation of the National office. 
these issues -- and possibly others -- are articulated, discussed 
and dealt with, we do not believe ASPIRA can move ahead with 


expansion. 
Desire for Tight Control over Expansion Process 


G 
The third constraint on expansion, we believe, is a widespread 
desire in ASPIRA to exert tight control over the expansion process 
and over any new affiliates. Although the Associates are, as we 
discussed in Section A above, opposed to any top-down control over 
them, they are generally in favor of tight centralized control over 
any new ASPIRA groups. Indeed, most of the people we interviewed 
Seem to assume that ASPIRA would proceed with expansion within 
existing states along the same lines as New Jersey, where the state 
board and executive director have retained governance and super- 
visory authority over all the new local offices. Similarly, most 
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of the people we interviewed seemed to assume that ASPIRA would 
proceed with expansion to new states in the same basic way it 
proceeded with Florida, permitting new affiliates to be formed only 
if they are willing to be state-wide groups and requiring them to 


remaii 


for a number of years under the supervision and fiscal 
control of the National office. 

While there is nothing wrong with either of these models, 
particularly if ASPIRA places a high value on uniform, centralized 
regulation of the way in which new groups develop and operate, we 
are not sure that ASPIRA is fully aware of the implications this 
kind of close control may have for the expansion process. 

In our judgment, the more that ASPIRA insists that new groups 
develop along the lines of one, centrally-defined model, the more 
it requires that they remain under the supervision and fiscal 
control of the National office, and the less it is willing to allow 
them to shape their development to fit local needs and to handle 
their own governance, the less likely it is that new ASPIRA groups 
will develop rapidly. We believe it is unrealistic for ASPIRA to 
expect new groups to develop strong local leadership bases, to be 
totally responsible for securing their own funding, and yet to 
require them to operate, at least for a several year period, under 
centralized control. While we have no doubt that nearly everyone 
in ASPIRA supports the ideal of expansion, we think that the 
conditions and restrictions that you seem to want to impose on new 
groups will almost inevitably dampen the enthusiasm of potential 


new groups and inhibit and slow the pace of expansion. 
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D. Recommendations Regarding Expansion 

We strongly believe that ASPIRA should move forward with 
expansion. All of the arguments for expansion are compelling, but, 
for us, the one that is most convincing is your track record; the 
programs ASPIRA has developed are so valuable, so effective that it 
would be almost untenable for the organization not to make it 
possible for a much larger number of kids to profit from them. 

We recommend that ASPIRA adopt the goal of adding three new 
groups, outside of the existing states, in 1990 and three more in 
1991. We further recommend that, rather than spending any time, 
money, or effort trying to encourage new groups to develop in 
states that have not already expressed an interest, ASPIRA restrict 
already, on their own, initiated the process. 
more fully in Sections IV and V the role that we believe the 
National office should play in expansion and the criteria, models, 
and procedures that ought to be utilized in the expansion process. 
But before we move on, we want to focus your attention on what we 
believe will be some important implications of adopting these 
expansion goals. 

First, if ASPIRA is to achieve these goals, we think it will 
need to be willing to somewhat relax its control over the expansion 
process and over the new Affiliates. In fact, we suspect that the 
stronger a new group is -- the more powerful its leadership and the 
more solid its funding base -- the less likely it will be to accept 


restrictions and supervision from the National office. If ASPIRA 
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wants strong new groups that are able to stand on their own, it 
will probably have to accept the fact that they will also want to 
control their own destinies. 


E 


cond, we believe ASPIRA needs to accept the fact that 


adopting these expansion goals will mean a larger role for the 
National office. Expansion will not occur magically. Even if, as 
we have urged, expansion is not a closely controlled process, the 
National office will nonetheless need to provide information, 
assistance and play a facilitating role 

Third, assuming that the size and budget of the National 
office remain roughly the same, pursuit of these expansion goals 
will almost certainly mean that the National office will need to 
divert some of its attention to the expansion effort, and this will 
mean that the existing Associates will have to be prepared for the 
National office to pay somewhat less attention to their needs 

Finally, if ASPIRA decides that close fiscal and quality 
control are so important to assuring the integrity of the ASPIRA 
model that it is unwilling to adopt any new model or procedures for 
expansion that would not entail tight centralized supervision, the 
Associates will need to be willing to accept an even larger role 
for the National office, because if it has supervisory authority 
over the new affiliates, it is likely to need more funding and to 
acquire more power. 


IV. NATIONAL OFFICE'S ROLE AND RELATIONSHIP TO ASSOCIATES 


The question of what the National office's role in expansion 


Should be cannot be effectively answered, we believe, unless ASPIRA 
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deals with a larger and more basic issue: What is the reason for 
having a National office in the first place and what should be its 
relationship to the Associates? Our study of ASPIRA has shown that 
the purpose, role and expectations of the National organization are 
neither clearly defined nor commonly understood. In fact, the 
National office seems to be struggling for an identity and part of 
the difficulty in defining its role in expansion is that there is 
no agreement on its overall role and priorities. Different 
Associates -- and different people within each Associate -- have 
widely varying, even conflicting notions about what the National 
office's primary functions should be. 


Conflicting Concepts of the National Office's Role 


1. Coordination and Quality Control: Some think that 


the National office should be playing a coordinating, quality 
control function, assuring that all Associates have similar agendas 
and are providing uniform, high calibre services. But others have 
a contradictory view; they believe that the board of directors of 
each Associate should be responsible for quality assurance and that 
the National office should not play any role in this area 

2. Expansion: Some want the National office to play a 
central, leadership role in expansion -- identifying and targeting 
potential new sites, proactively promoting ASPIRA and encouraging 
new groups to form, providing hands-on assistance to help them 
develop, and exercising supervision and fiscal control as they go 
through their first years of operation. But others want the 


National office to play a more limited, essentially reactive role 


a. 
merely responding to requests from communities that are expressing 
interest in starting ASPIRA groups, providing them with information 
and facilitating the process of becoming a formal affiliate but not 
providing technical assistance except in the most minimal sense. 

3.  Fund-raising for Associates: Some believe that the 
central role of the National office should be fund-raising for the 
local organizations, developing new streams of income that the 

locals cannot tap on their own. But others do not want the 
National office to engage in any direct fund-raising on their 
behalf. They believe that, in order to assure local independence 
and control, the National office should restrict its role to 
identifying potential new sources of income for the locals and then 
let the locals pursue those sources on their own. 

Similarly, some want.the National office to develop a 
network of Aspirantes and to raise money from them, sharing the 
Proceeds with the Associates. But others want the National 
office's role restricted to identifying the network, with any fund- 
raising being done directly by the Associates themselves. 

- National Programs: Some believe that the National 
organization ought to devote most of its time to developing and 
administering national programs and demonstration projects that 
bring new resources to the Associates, such as the national health 
careers and public policy programs. But others feel strongly that 
the National office should limit its role to identifying and 
cultivating potential sources of national program funding; it 


should not play any role at all (as it does now) in administering 


or supervising them. 


5. Technical Assistance: Some believe that a key role 


of the National office should be providing technical assistance to 
the Associates in such areas as public relations, fund-raising, 


board training, and program development. But others think that the 
Associates can get their technical assistance needs met elsewhere 
and want the National office to concentrate its energies on other 


things. 

6. Research, Networking, Information Exchange: Some 
people think research and collecting data on Latinos and education 
issues should be high on the list of National office priorities. 
Still others believe that a key role of the National office should 
be serving as a vehicle for information sharing, networking, and 
communication among the Associates; some even believe that a 
National Conference ought to become a regular part of the National 


office's agenda. Others see none of those roles as primary. 


7. Public Policy Advocacy: 


the people we interviewed agree the National organization should 


The one role that most of 


play is serving as the ASPIRA Association's voice on national 
policy issues. But even here, people seem to have different views 
about what the nature and scope of ASPIRA's national advocacy 

should be. Some see the national office as actively lobbying, 

within the appropriate limits for a 501(c)(3) organization, on all 
key national policy issues affecting the education of Latinos and 
Puerto Ricans in particular. But others see the National office as 


restricting its role to advocating only on those matters that will 
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bring resources to the local Associates. And still others believe 


that the National office should not engage in any direct lobbying 
at all; rather, it should limit its role to monitoring national 
policy issues and keeping the Associates informed about those 
developments so that the Associates can take action as they see 
Pit: 

There is only one thing about the National office on 


which everyone seems to agree: whatever activities the National 


office engages in must in no way compete with the local Associates 
or threaten to siphon resources away from them. 

All of this has left the National office in quite a 
quandary. To begin with, it is struggling to serve at least six 
different masters, all of whom define their needs and expectations 
differently; in its attempts tq satisfy them all, the National 
office, quite understandably, has ended up satisfying none. 

In addition, because there is no agreement among the 
National board and Associates on what the purpose and primary 
functions of the National office are, the Association has no 
ontext in which to answer the question: What role should the 
National office play in expansion and how much priority should it 
give to that effort? A major role in expansion could mean a minor 
other areas; unless and until the National Board and the 
Associates come to agreement on what they want and do not want from 
the National office, any decision they make on its role in expan- 
sion could result in increasing resentment, frustration, and 


unfulfilled expectations. 
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B. Issues Regarding National's Relationship with Associates 
What has made the job of the National office even more 
is a certain incon- 


difficult, if not impossible, in our view, 
sistency and unrealisticness in the Associates 
and their willingness to support 


expectations of the 


National office, on the one hand, 
and empower it, on the other. As one person we interviewed put it 
"We Associates want to have our cake and eat it, too. We want all 


kinds of help from the National office, but we do not want to give 
anything in return." 

For example, people talk about wanting the National office to 
assure uniformity among all ASPIRA groups and to exercise quality 
control, yet they do not want the National office to have any 
supervisory power. Similarly, people talk about wanting the 
National office to provide a strong advocacy voice on National 
policy issues, yet they do not want to authorize the National 
office to speak for them. The majority of the people we inter- 
viewed want the National office to exercise close supervision and 
tight fiscal control over any new ASPIRA group for a affiliate- 
status period, yet those same people fiercely object to any 
National office control over them. And while nearly everyone we 
talked to had a long list of things they would like the National 
office to be doing, most of them are at best reluctant and at worst 
completely unwilling to take any responsibility for providing the 
National office with the funds that it would need to function 
effectively. Indeed, a significant number of the persons we 
interviewed believe that it is the National office's responsibility 
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to secure funds for the Associates, not the other way around 

As we said earlier, we think local autonomy makes sense for 
ASPIRA and we are in no way suggesting that the National office be 
given the powerful central role it once had years ago. In our 
judgment, top-down control would be neither wise nor viable for an 
organization like ASPIRA, in which programs need to be defined and 
run at the local level. But we are saying that the Associates 
cannot expect the National office to function effectively unless 
they are willing to back up whatever roles they assign it with a 
realistic funding plan and a reasonable grant of authority. 


s i Office's Role 


We believe that the two primary roles of the National office 
should be (1) facilitating the expansion process and (2) serving as 
ASPIRA's advocacy voice on national issues regarding the education 
and development of Latino youth. 

We hope that the National board will agree, at this retreat 
to authorize the National office to be responsible for implementing 
the two-year expansion plan. Among the tasks the National office 
would be responsible for would be: (1) refining the expansion 
guidelines and procedures (adopted by the National board) to make 
them operational; (2) providing groups that have expressed an 
interest in ASPIRA with information about the criteria 


requirements, and process for becoming an ASPIRA affiliate; (3 


making site visits to interested groups and providing them with 
mentoring and assistance as they move through the developmental 


Process; (4) assuring that they meet the criteria that the National 
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board had established; and (5) staffing and facilitating whatever 
formal chartering process ASPIRA institutes. As this expansion 
activity becomes a major thrust of the National office's work, the 
office may need to seek additional resources or reallocate current 


resources so that there is adequate budget and one full-time staff 


person for this effort. 

We think that the National office's second priority role 
should be serving as a Puerto Rican and a Latino advocate in 
national educational and youth development arenas. The ASPIRA 
model has been an invaluable aid to Puerto Rican and Latino student 
advancement and its success underscores fundamental concepts about 
the needs of young Latinos. These concepts and principals need to 
be articulated in order to help guide the development of 


appropriate and inclusive national programs and policies for the 


education and development of Latino youth. 
In order for the National office to play this role 
effectively, the Associates and the National board of directors 
will need to empower the National office by agreeing that it can 
speak for ASPIRA within agreed policy guidelines. While specific 
policy positions may need to be worked out in conjunction with a 
board committee, the National office's role as spokesperson for 
ASPIRA needs to be acknowledged. If this recommendation is 
adopted, we suggest that a committee be created to define more 


precisely the scope as well as the limits of the National office's 


advocacy role. 
In addition to these priority roles there are three other 
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tasks that we believe the National office should be able to 
undertake, although to a lesser degree. First, the National office 
needs to be prepared to offer technical assistance to Associates 
who request such help or to be able to identify convenient and 
reasonable sources of such assistance. A key part of this 
assistance ought to be faciliating information exchange and mutual 
assistance among the Associates themselves. 

Second, the National office needs to keep abreast of relevant 
research on educational issues that affect Latinos, share this and 
other knowledge -- such as information about Federal programs and 
policies that might affect or benefit the Associates -- and, in 
general, network with other agencies and organizations that affect 
ASPIRA's future and its work. 

Third, from time to time, the National office may need to 
respond to Federal program initiatives by submitting Proposals for 
funding that could benefit the work of the Associates in their 
local communities. But a word of caution is needed here: When the 
National office responds to Federal program initiatives or in other 
ways raises money for the Associates, the resultant problems about 
how these resources are to be distributed among the Associates and 
the National office may cause so much grief and anger that the 
benefits may well be outweighed by the resultant tension and 
resentment. This leads to our next recommendation. 


D. Recommendation: Funding the National Office 


We feel compelled to say a few words about funding the 


National office because the resource allocation issue is such a 
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troublesome one for ASPIRA. We recommend that the Board appoint a 
small task force to draft a long-term development and funding 
strategy for ASPIRA's National office that would be brought back to 


the Board next year for approval. Such a plan would seek to 


identify new sources of funding -- such as annual appeals to former 
Aspirantes, regular and increasing fees from Associates, earnings 
from franchises, etc. -- that would help stabilize the National 
office's resource base without having to resort to program funding. 
Not only is program funding uncertain and restricted, it is coveted 
and needed by the Associates who actually carry out ASPIRA's 
program activities. As we said above, we believe that the National 
office should be aware of and as responsive as possible to Federal 
funding avenues, but the National office ought to serve as an 
informant to the Associates or simply as a conduit without needing 
to take more than a reasonable administrative fee for its services. 
We realize that it will take some time for the National office to 
develop a strong financial base, but we believe that that important 
work should begin now. 


V. EXPANSION MODELS, CRITERIA, AND BOARD STRUCTURE 


There are four main issues MAG specifically agreed to address 
in its work with ASPIRA. One was the role of the national office 
in expansion, which we discussed above and will touch on again 
here. The others were models for expansion, target population and 
criteria for expansion, and the National board of directors. 
Before we deal with these issues, there is one point we must 


reiterate. The threshold question that ASPIRA must answer is: how 
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high a priority does it want to assign to expansion? Does ASPIRA 


or does it 


want to grow as much as possible as soon as possible - 
want to postpone growth or expand at a more moderate or cautious 
pace? How ASPIRA answers that question will have a critical 
bearing on how it resolves these other issues. For example, if 
ASPIRA decides it wants to promote fairly rapid growth, it should 
Probably opt for less stringent criteria, more flexible models, and 
less restrictive procedures. But if it wants to move more slowly 
and carefully, it can opt for higher standards, closer supervision, 
and more control. 


A. Possible Expansion Models and Procedures 


Thus far, ASPIRA's only expansion to a new state or region 
occurred in 1981 when, through a carefully worked-out affiliation 
Process, ASPIRA Florida took the steps necessary to become an 
Associate. In addition, New Jersey in particular and Pennsylvania 
to a lesser degree have experimented with expansion processes 
within their states. In considering models for expansion, we 
believe it is important to examine separately expansion to new 
states and expansion within an existing state, for it is clear that 
people in ASPIRA regard those two processes quite differently. 


1. Expansion Within An Existing State 


We think that nearly everyone in the leadership of ASPIRA 
agrees that each of the existing state Associates should be free to 
determine how to structure expansion in their state. Many of them 
view the New Jersey approach as an appropriate model, in which the 


executive director and the board of the Associate have encouraged 
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the development of a local steering group, usually called The 
Friends of ASPIRA and have, before authorizing a new office to be 
established, carried out a careful review of the strengths of the 
organizing base, the leadership cadre in place, commitment to the 
ASPIRA concept and the financial prospects for continuing 
operations. Once the new offices were opened, the New Jersey 
Associate established positions of two regional program directors 
and then hired, with the recommendations of the Friends of ASPIRA 
in each community, a center coordinator to actually staff local 
operations. Members of the local Friends of ASPIRA are now being 
selected for the board of the New Jersey Associate itself. 

While this seems like an appropriate way to proceed, we 
believe that the ASPIRA Associates need to be prepared for and be 
willing to respond to increased pressure for greater local autono- 
my. Just as the six Associates have insisted on their need and 
their right to deal with local situations in their own way, so will 
other communities insist on local, community-based control 
Associates, we believe, need to look down the road and prepare for 
ways of granting greater local autonomy 

2. Expansion to New States 

As we said above, if ASPIRA decides that it wants to 
encourage and accelerate expansion, we think it will have to loosen 
its control over the expansion process and adapt a rather open, 
flexible model. If ASPIRA decides that it wants to move ahead 
cautiously, closely supervising both the expansion process and the 


new entities, it should probably use the same basic model it 
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developed when it brought Florida into the fold. Once again, the 
key factor in determining what expansion model (or models) to use 

the 


should be deciding first exactly how much -- and how rapidly 


Association wants to promote growth. 

There are three basic models that we would like to 
present for ASPIRA's consideration. The first, which we are 
calling the Florida model, is the most restrictive. It would 
assure the greatest uniformity, quality control, and financial 
caution. It would also, we believe, encourage growth the least of 
all three models. 

The second, which we are calling the flexible model, 
would not require uniform structures in every state and would ease 
supervision. It would, we believe, result in less fiscal and 
quality control, but it would more readily stimulate growth. 

The third model, which we are calling the franchising 
model, would result in the least control but would, in our 


encourage growth the most. 
The Florida model would permit new affiliates to be 
It would require each new 


judgment, 
Chartered only on a state-wide basis. 
affiliate to remain, for a substantial period of time, under the 
supervision of the National office (as was the case in Florida). 
This approach is spelled out fully in the affiliation agreement 
with Florida and the draft procedures and guidelines for expansion 


that the Association has already developed. 
The flexible model would permit new affiliates to form 


either on a state-wide basis or a metropolitan-area basis, 
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whichever way made more sense in light of local needs and 
conditions. For example, it might make sense for Delaware to 
establish itself as a state-wide ASPIRA, but it might be 
appropriate in a community like Boston to create a Boston Associate 
rather than a Massachusetts Associate, applying the same criteria 
about a community based leadership, funding, target population, 
school population, etc., but not expecting that this would 
necessarily be the only Associate that ASPIRA would have in that 
state. In this way, each community could be considered on its 
merits, without the expectation that the new Associate would be 
responsible for developing the ASPIRA model in other parts of the 
state -- a very large obligation in states with many substantial 
Puerto Rican communities, such as Massachusetts. 

In this model the city-based Associates within a state 
could either choose eventually to join together to form some sort 
of State association or they could continue to operate with only 
informal communication and relate directly to the National office 
Each city-based Associate might be allowed only one member on the 
National board or simply compete for one of the at-large seats. 

Rather than requiring each new entity to remain under the 
supervision of the National office, the flexible model would permit 
the group to be chartered and to operate autonomously as soon as it 
had reached certain agreed-upon benchmarks and standards. 
Revocation of a charter, if an Associate was not keeping up with 
established standards, could be utilized as the main mechanism for 


achieving quality control. 
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The advantage of this model is that local leaders and 
funding sources might be much more willing to support creation of a 
new ASPIRA if it were clearly locally developed, governed and run 
In addition, United Way funding might be much more readily 
available if it is a local organization 

The franchising model would permit other Latino groups -- 

not formally associated with ASPIRA -- to start up ASPIRA programs 
(upon payment of a fee to the ASPIRA Association) without the 
expectation that those new programs would become ASPIRA Associates. 
While some of you felt that there are such significant cultural 
differences among various Latino groups that the ASPIRA model could 
not be replicated appropriately by non-Puerto Rican organizations, 
this does not seem to jibe with the fact that so many young people 
with different ethnic backgrounds have joined and profited from the 
ASPIRA model. This suggests that the model can be successfully 
adapted. 

If ASPIRA were to make its model available, on this kind 
of franchising basis, to Latino organizations already in existence, 
it would eliminate the financial risk to ASPIRA as well as open the 
opportunity for earning fees from the provision of technical 
assistance to these groups as they go about developing and adapting 
the ASPIRA model. This approach might benefit the whole Latino 
community, for it would make the ASPIRA model -- which has been 
helpful to so many young people -- readily available to a wide 
variety of Latino groups without the requirement that they become 


formally affiliated or associated with ASPIRA. However, while it 
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would mean growth in the number of ASPIRA-like programs, it would 
not necessarily mean growth in the size of the ASPIRA Association 


itself, and for some of you this may be a drawback. 
A Flexible Expansion Model 


3. Recommendation: 
We recommend that ASPIRA adopt the flexible expansion 
model, which would permit the formation either of local or state 
Associates and which would not require the new entity to remain 
under National supervision but would allow them to be fully 
Chartered as soon as they could present documentation that they had 
met established criteria and benchmarks. As you are now fully 
aware, we believe that ASPIRA should expand as rapidly as possible, 
making it possible for more and more communities to have ASPIRA 


programs, and we believe the flexible model will facilitate that 


growth. 
We believe that ASPIRA should also give very serious 
consideration to franchising its model. However, we know that 
ASPIRA's main concern at present is how to proceed with its own 
expansion, and so consideration of franchising may need to be 

postponed. 
Target Population and Basic Criteria for Expansion 


B. 
The issues that ASPIRA needs to address are priority target 


population and criteria for affiliation or association with ASPIRA. 
With regard to the target population, the almost universal 

answer among those we interviewed was that the target should be 

communities in which there is a substantial Puerto Rican popu- 


lation, although most everyone added that ASPIRA, in its delivery 
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of services to local communities, should continue to be open to all 
-- Cubans, Colombians, Haitians, Dominicans, Panamanians, Mexicans 
Blacks, and others. But as one person put it, "Puerto Ricans have 
the highest drop-out rate, live in the greatest poverty, and have 
the fewest benefits; they have suffered the most and have had 
little real national leadership other than ASPIRA -- ASPIRA must 
focus on these needs." 

Regarding criteria for expansion, nearly everyone we inter- 
viewed seemed to agree on the standards that should be met before 
a new group is permitted to join the ASPIRA Association or use the 
ASPIRA name. To begin with, there must be a very strong base of 
support in the community and sound local leadership, including 
former Aspirantes, must be in place. Next, there must be a large 
population of Puerto Rican school-age youth and a demonstrated need 
among them for the kind of programs ASPIRA provides. Finally, and 
most importantly for the majority of those we interviewed, there 
must be a strategy in place for financial support from local and/or 
regional sources. The latter point was stressed over and over 
that prospective affiliates or associates should have seed funding 
in place and should be able to demonstrate the capacity to raise 
significant funds, not just for the first year, but also have firm 
prospects for maintaining and even increasing that funding base 
over time. 


Recommendation: Adopt Existing Criteria 


our view, most of those criteria seem non-controversial and 


reasonable and they should be adopted and promulgated as standards 
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or benchmarks for prospective Associates. However, we think that 
the Association's fears about financial instability may be 
exaggerated; as a result, the financial requirements you have in 
mind may be too high and ought to be reexamined. While ASPIRA is 
clearly sensible in insisting on a healthy funding stream, we 
believe that some of you keep raising the financial requirements in 
order to make sure that the new Associates are so self-sufficient 
that they will not need to seek a share of the existing funding 
pie. We believe that unless ASPIRA is prepared to accept some 
reasonable risks within a carefully developed expansion plan, the 
Association simply will not grow 


The Board of Directors of ASPIRA Association, Inc. 


Ge 
The current board of ASPIRA is comprised of twenty-four 
members who serve as representatives of the six current Associates: 
the board also includes three or four additional directors, two 
whom are be selected by a majority of the national directors. It 
is our understanding that the other one or two at-large seats on 
the board are reserved for the new chair of the board who cannot 
serve as chair of an associate at the same time and must become an 
at-large member. Thus the board is normally comprised of only two 
people who are not directly related to the work of the six Asso- 


ciates. 
The current procedure, as we understand it, is to convene two 

meetings of the board each year. The executive committee, com- 

prised of the chairperson, three vice chairpersons, the treasurer, 


the secretary, and the previous chairperson (who serves for the 
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twelve months after his/her tenure as chair) meets more frequently. 
Thus far in 1989 it has met in February, May, and July. In 1988 it 
met quite often both in person and by phone, due to the need to 
address certain critical issues, including the selection of an 
executive director. 

We will begin with a few comments about the current board size 
and process and then make several recommendations. 
1. Weaknesses in Current Board Structure 
First, ASPIRA's national board is now so large that it is 


difficult to see how the board can actually govern and provide 
oversight for ASPIRA's organizational affairs. In our experience, 
it is very difficult for a group as large as twenty-six to carry 
out the kind of searching discussions and to make the kind of 
critical decisions needed by ASPIRA -- or any nonprofit organi- 
zation. Moreover, each time ASPIRA expands to another state, four 
more directors will be added to the National Board and it will 
become increasingly cumbersome. We believe that the reluctance to 
add four new members and thus to distribute control more widely 
contributes to the unspoken resistance to expansion that we have 
discussed above. 

Second, partially as a consequence of the board's size 
and the expense incurred in convening the board, it meets only 
twice a year, thereby making it difficult for the board to have 
that sense of continuity and on-goingness that helps most boards 
operate effectively. 

Third, because of changes in the leadership at the 
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Associate level, as well as changes in the members of the Associate 
boards and the mobility of the students themselves, the National 
Board has been confronted with an unusually high turnover rate 


expressed by many board 


which also contributes to a feeling - 
members -- that there is little continuity. Issues have to be 
reopened and re-discussed at every meeting because people are 
unacquainted with the past history, with decisions that had already 
been made, or with significant discussions that were previously 
held. One person indicated that there had been eighty-five board 
members in five years and that -- if seven long-termers were 
excluded -- the rest would have served an average of 1.5 years! 
Fourth, almost inevitably, boards of the size of ASPIRA's 
national board that meet only semi-annually depend upon other 
bodies or persons to make the critical organizational decisions 
that must be made. In ASPIRA's case, it is not clear to us -- nor 
to many of you -- who actually makes the major decisions. In some 
organizations, decision-making is taken over by the executive 
committee, in other cases by the National executive director and 
chair, in others by a strong national staff, and in others by 
politicking outside the board room -- or a combination of all four. 
Whatever the situation may be at ASPIRA, we believe that it is 
frustrating to many board members and to the Association itself for 
it to spend so much time and money to convene the board when there 
is a sense that important decisions are being made elsewhere -- or 
not at all. Boards that feel they are not powerful often act 


idiosyncratically, and that poses a danger to the organization. 
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Fifth, the National Board of ASPIRA is a very heavily 
representational board; that is, out of twenty-six probable board 


members, twenty-four are sent by the Associates, and these repre- 


affairs and programs. National concerns and needs can seem very 

marginal and remote to those whose focus is elsewhere. There can 
also be a negative reaction to National programs and activities, 

particularly when they require additional financial resources for 
the National office. 


Recommendation: Establish Terms of Board Members 


We recommend that ASPIRA establish three year terms for 
board members so that ASPIRA's national board members will be able 
to develop a greater sense of continuity and ownership, not only of 
ASPIRA itself, but of the board's past and current decisions and 
policies. While we appreciate that three year terms may not work 
for the six chairs of the Associates who serve on the national 
board, it can be applied to the student representatives, to 
Associate board members who serve on the national board, and to at- 
large board members. 


Recommendation: Reduce the Board's Size 


We also recommend to the board of directors that it 
decrease its current size by reducing the number of representatives 
from each Associate to two people rather than the four currently 
mandated and that it begin to increase the number of at-large 
members. This would make the board a more manageable size for 


effective decision-making, enable the addition of new Associates 
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without making the board impossibly unwieldy, and provide the board 


with a broader and less parochial perspective. 

We further recommend that the two representatives sent by 
the Associates be the chair of the Associate's board (who would 
serve as long as he or she were chair) and one student who would 
serve a three-year term. The student could be selected from a club 
or from the local federation of clubs in his or her junior year in 
high school, continue to represent the Associate through the senior 
year and, preferably, continue one year beyond that while in 
college. 

Why have we recommended these two people? First, 
although we recognize that the chairperson is the busiest person in 
the Associate aside, possibly, from the executive director, we do 
not think it is realistic to assume that any Associate board member 
other than the chair would have sufficient influence at the 
Associate level to assure that the decisions made by the national 
board would be accepted by the Associates. Even when that person 
is the Chair of the Associate, it may still be difficult 
Moreover, it is hard to believe that the Associate would feel that 
it was being represented well by anyone other than its own chair 
However, an alternative we have considered might be to create in 
each Associate the position of a vice chair for national affairs 
who would be fully empowered to represent the Associate on the 
national board. This person could perform the continuing liaison 
tasks with the National, as that would be his/her principal 


responsibility. 
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econd, with regard to the student, it appears to us that 
the ASPIRA model is most palpable, concrete and effective at the 
high school level and in the clubs. As we understand it, when 
Aspirantes graduate from high school and go on to other schools and 
colleges, the vast majority do not have a strong, continuing and 
formal relationship with an ASPIRA structure or program. 
believe that in addition to this high school student having close 
contact with the ASPIRA model, student representation on the 
National Board testifies to ASPIRA's commitment to leadership 
development and offers an unusual learning opportunity to students, 
particularly if they are well-oriented, mentored, nurtured, and 
supported. We also believe that the process we have recommended 
above provides for sufficient continuity -- three years -- for 
students to feel that they have a significant voice. 
4. Recommendation: Increase At-Large Membership 
We also recommend that ASPIRA consider gradually expand- 
ing the board's at-large membership, starting as the next step with 
four rather than two members selected by the twelve representatives 
of the Associates. This would bring the total number of board 
members to sixteen. Even when three more Associates are added to 
ASPIRA's roster, the board would be at most comprised of twenty-two 
members rather than the probable thirty-eight members if the 
current board membership structure were adhered to. 
If ASPIRA should decide that it wants the National 
organization to play a larger and stronger role, we think it should 


consider a more far-reaching change -- shifting over time to a 
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model of a national board that is not as representational as the 
board structure laid out in ASPIRA's By-Laws. This would be a 
board whose members were not chosen to be direct representatives of 
the Associates but rather to be stewards of the overall National 
organization. 

In reality, we think that the membership of this board 
would turn out to be very similar to the current membership in that 
it would be comprised of people who are deeply committed - 
preferably out of their own personal experiences -- to the ASPIRA 
concept, people from the various geographic areas where ASPIRA is 
active, young people as well as seasoned leaders, women and men, 
and principally Puerto Ricans. However, this board would not 
directly represent the Associates, even though its members might 
well be past members of Associate boards or people -- particularly 
young people -- recommended by the Associates. 

The advantage of this type of board would be that its 
members, while coming out of local situations and probably having 
experience with the Associates, would be focused on national needs 
and interests, not solely on local issues. Moreover, the board 
selection process could operate more explicitly in defining the 
skills needed to strengthen the National board. 

While we think it might be possible for the national board to 
adopt, at this retreat, our recommendation to increase terms to 
three years, we think that our proposal to reduce the size of the 
board needs further study and discussion, before a final decision 


is made. We therefore suggest that, if the board agrees to the 
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principal of reducing its size, it establish a committee to develop 


(and bring back to the full board at its next meeting) a full 


restructu: plan. 


a 


Recommendation: Additional Board Committee 


In the course of developing this discussion paper, we 
have recommended that three committees be activated. One might be 
called the public policy committee, the second the development 
committee, and the third the board structure committee, although 
the nominating committee might take on the board structuring task 
We believe that committees can formulate draft policies or 
strategies for the board in ways that are helpful to the board's 
deliberations and ASPIRA ought to rely on them more. For 
committees to be effective, however, there needs to be a high level 
of trust, perhaps higher than the trust level at ASPIRA now. We 
believe that if the board is willing to try to extend trust to its 


committees, better and more effective board work will be done. 
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